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nand to introduce them into the country. Their plan was 
to “restore the declining tenets of Catholicism by learned 
and pious Catholic teaching,” and so sincere and devoted 
did they prove to be that they soon won friends among 
all persons. From Vienna they went to Prague and to 
other noted cities, and there was no end to their influence, 
which extended to Moravia, Cologne, Mainz, Wurzburg, 
and Frankfort. 

Church building had not 
been a favorite occupation in 
Germany for a _ century. 
Under the Jesuits’ teaching, 
however, their scholars grew 
interested in the work, and 
in a generation a body of 
men had grown up to aid in 
the labors of the Jesuits 
toward architectural beauty. 
Churches, >» Universities, and 
Seminaries sprang into being 
with an amazing celerity, and 
since the Baroque has always 
been the favored style of the 
Order, we have some rare 
exhibitions of Baroque in the 
Jesuit churches of Germany. 

“All that their movement 
implied, its confidence, its 
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es lec _ militance, its brilliance, its 
Cla hy : me. | exaggerated appeal to the 


plain man through his intel- 
lect rather than through his 
heart—all these things, as 
well as the motives of pride 
and self-sufficiency, could be 
expressed in Baroque archi- 
tecture as in no mediaeval 
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Salzburg, one of the most 
interesting of Austrian cities, boasts a Cathedral and sevy- 
eral churches of Baroque style, lovely in thought and 
feeling. The cathedral was begun in 1614, by Archbishop 
Paris von Lodun, but the architect was Santino Polar, 
an Italian. The church was nobly planned but is smaller 
than originally intended, on account of the shortness of 
funds incident to the Thirty Years’ War. This accounts 
for the blank wall and an unfinished look of all but the 
main facade, which has been faced by Unsterburg stone, 
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a product of the mountains near by. The facade has two 
flanking towers, of correct proportions, triple doorway, 
very refined in style. The interior is built on grand lines 
with a multiplicity of chapels, Italian in conception and 
finish. It is entered by a loggia and the choir and tran- 
septs end-in apses, the crossing being covered with a fine 
dome, which is very Italian in style. 

The Collegian Kirche at Salzburg is a huge building, 
built by Johann von Erlach of Vienna, who leaned 
toward the Rococo in his work; and was less Italian in his 
predilections than his predecessors. 

The interior shows the Jesuit influence and the decora- 
tions are florid in the extreme. It is not so interesting as 
St. Peter’s church, which has a tower typically Baroque, 
and a fine doorway, simple 
and good in style. 

Prague, influenced by both 
Salzburg and Vienna, is rich 
in Baroque churches. The 
Emperor Rudolph is said to 
have “found Prague brick and 
left it marble,” and it is 
undoubtedly true that he did 
much to beautify the city. 
There is to be found here a 
very strong and masculine 
style, bold in outline. 

The most noted Baroque 
church in Prague is St. Nich- 
olas, a unique building which 
was in the process of erection 
from 1673 to 1772, but which 
must have been designed 
chiefly in the Baroque period, 
if one may judge by the lack 
of frivolity in its decoration 
and composition. It is original 
in its many chapels, and of it 
a French art critic has said: 

“St. Nicholas’s Church, to- 
day surrounded by houses, has 
played a great part in Bohe- 
mian history. Once the place 
where John Huss’s predeces- 
sors used to prophesy, burned 
down again during the time of 
religious strife, it rose again from its ruins...and after 
the restoration of Catholicism was entrusted to the Jesuits. 
The two Dienzenhofers remodelled it in the eighteenth 
century in that Baroque, or, as it is often called, ‘Jesuit’ 
style, of which we have so many examples in. Prague—a 
medley of swags and beads, of saintly figures in ecstatic 
poses with twisted limbs and bowed heads, of altars gay 
with decoration.” : 

The church of Loreto is plainer than most Baroque 
churches, but it is very attractive, with a charming spire 
and ornamented gables in the best of the Baroque manner. 

The constant terror of Turkish and Hungarian invasion 
made church building a precarious undertaking for the 
Viennese, and we have not many accounts of Baroque 
buildings in the seventeenth century, but the early eight- 
eenth brings to our notice the von Erlachs, father and 
son, geniuses of a rare nature. 

The elder—Johann von Erlach—was born in Prague in 


Church of St. Ignatius, Prague 


1650, and died in Vienna, while his son—Jos 
born in 1695 in Vienna, died there in 1742 
wrote a handbook on the history of architect 
quite advanced in years before he began 
reward from his designing. His first great 
Collegian Kirche of Salzburg (already a 
and thereafter he was greatly in demand | 
and building houses and palaces. 5 
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lin, home of exquisite laces, and famous 
art. A religious centre, for the Archbishop 
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Lue Fai d’ Herbe was a native of Mechlin, 
: 1617, and dying there eighty years after- 
vigorous and varied career. He was an ex- 
ectural design, a noted sculptor, and a stu- 
sative design. In his native town he was 
r the interesting churches of Notre Dame 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and the Priory of 
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Briggs, in his Baroque Architecture. 


Church of St. Nicholas, Prague 


elaborate and ornate, even to sensuousness. 

The Church of St. Michael at Louvain has what has 
been termed the “best Baroque facade among Belgian 
ecclesiastical buildings,’ and a plan much nearer the me- 
diaeval tupe than the familiar seventeenth century form 
borrowed from the Gesu at Rome. 

The interior of this church is exceptionally decorative. 
One feels, when entering, as if 

“Its grandeur overwhelms thee not; 

“And why? It is not lessened; but thy mind 
“Expanded by the genius of the spot, 

“Has grown colossal, and can only find 

“A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 
“Thy hope of immortality.” 

The sculpture and carvings 
are rich and elegant, and as 
some one says: 

“A student of these churches 
cannot fail to note the marvel- 
lous richness of their fittings 
and decoration, making it 
hard, indeed, to believe that 
they date from an age of de- 
clining splendour. Especially 
on the marble altars and the 
oak choir-stalls was expended 
a profusion of carving and 
workmanship which is almost 
incredible and says much for 
the devotion of the faithful.” 

In Holland we find a very 
different state of things in 
connection with architecture, 
from that which obtains in its 
sister country. 

Holland never assimilated 
the Baroque principles, and 
this was probably due to her 
distaste for Spain and every- 
thing Spanish. Proud of her 
victories over the hated Span- 
ish rulers, she despised their 
art as she did their religion, 
especially any thing which 
savored of the Jesuits. It is 
hard to find in Holland even a 
doorway or gable which suggests the Baroque. In fact we 
know of but one really genuine piece of Baroque archi- 
tecture in Holland—(although the tower of St. Ann at 
Harlem is often considered Baroque)—Lang Jan of the 
Abbey Church at Middleburg, the most celebrated church 
in Holland. It is a Catholic church, and the steeple has 
a famous chime. The steeple itself is a storied tower of 
great interest and exceptional artistic value. So frank 
and sincere is the tower that one recalls the saying that 
“Baroque architecture is seldom spontaneous in spirit 
and there is no humility and genuine piety in its composi- 
tion.” Lang Jan seems to give the lie to this statement, 
as it leaps heavenward. Airy and thoughtful it rises, 

“Out of thought’s interior sphere” 
to the upper air of God’s truth. Seeing such perfect bits 
of architecture as this, one is reminded of the writer 
who said: 


“They are more than buildings.. The work of a man, a 
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man may understand; but these are the work of ages, of 
nations. Nothing is marked, nothing is clever, nothing 
is individual, nor thrust forward as artistic; they are 
serene, masterly, non-personal, like works of nature— 
indeed, they are such natural manifestations of the minds 
of men, working under the impulse of a noble idea.” 

Renaissance architecture in France, while unique in its 
history, is not so widely heralded as in Italy, perhaps 
because French Gothic is so matchless as to defy 
competition. 

It is difficult to distinguish the Baroque in France. The 
wealth of churches, chateaux and palaces from the seven- 
teenth to the eighteenth century appals the ordinary archi- 
tect, and must confuse even a recognized authority. So 
confusing is the ecclesiastical 
architecture of this period that 
it is almost impossible at times 
to determine when Baroque be- 
gins and Renaissance ends. 

Take, for example, the gor- 
geous church of St. Etienne du 
Mont in Paris, which was built 
from 1517 to 1541, and which at 
a cursory glance would seem to 
be a fair example of Baroque 
architecture. It has a Gothic 
element strongly mingled with 
the classic, and confused by Ba- 
roque ornamentation and detail. 
It cannot be called pure Ba- 
roque, yet judging from the fa- 
cade, it announces the coming 
of a new style. 

The reign of Louis XIV gave 
to the arts a combination of 
severe exteriors with ornate in- 
teriors, and a profusion of 
scrolls, wreaths, nymphs, and 
excessive ornamentation. 

In the reign of Louis XVI 
there were great outbreaks of 
Baroque for which the Jesuits 
were largely responsible. The 
wealthy order came into France 
from Spain on the one hand, 
and from Flanders on the other, 
and erected churches on the florid order characteristic of 
the Jesuit Churches in Spain and Italy. As an example of 
this we have the Church of Val de Grace. This is among 
the more interesting Baroque churches of the period, and 
should be carefully studied by lovers of architecture. It 
was designed by Francois Mansart (1645-50), and was 
originally part of a monastery, but is now a portion of the 
Military Hospital. The exterior has a superb portal, with 
pillars in fine lines. Within, the aisles are joined to the 
nave with consoles, while the dome rises in the distance, 
forming a fine background to the line of the porch. 

The interior is said to have influenced Sir Christopher 
Wren in building St. Paul’s (London) and it has Corin- 
thian pilasters and saucer domes and vaulted roof. 

It somewhat resembles the church of the Sorbonne, but 
is more ornate. The Sorbonne was designed by Lemercier, 
and has a large dome, on a Latin cross, with a facade 
after Vignola, and a fine west front. 


Fachada del Hospicio, Madrid 


The dome of the Hotel des Invalides, desis 
Hardouin Mansart, 1706, is one of the m 
domes in France. It has an internal =i 


feet and nine inches, and is placed over t 
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The principal architect of the day was } 
(1550) and his work, added to the exquis 
Berruguete (1500), reminds us that “art 
the edge of life,” so delicately apt were ht 

Baroque was popular with the Spanish 
taste ran to extravaganza and ornamentat 
home of the Jesuits, it was helped largelj 
the other religious orders as well as by the: 

From north to south, the Baroque influen 
radiant Andalusia we find the Cathedral 0 
its recessed west front, and the gorgeous 
is decorative with all the luxury the style pt 
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tem of lighting, the Cartuja has “win- 
pring of the vaulting; a large area of 
t for treatment, and a system of statues 
alternating with richly framed pictures.” 
Seville, with its unique and charming 
Murillo on the facade, is another Anda- 
building. A further example is the 
of Cordova, three hundred feet high, 
yy a Statue of St. Raphael. 
churches of southern Spain are helped 
ter beauty by the climatic conditions. 
shadow lend them charm which is want- 
lime, and their fantastic carvings show 
tage. 
cathedral with 
The Cathe- 
ind sculptured 
with triplicate 
pite its ornate 
harming, in its 
ange trees and 
golden south. 
not religious, 
gay final, its 
ies, its pillared 
is as lively as 
that kisses it, 
- of outline. 
Spain, we find 
rchitecture in 
church of San 
little church 
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or the Univer- 
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venteenth and 


are covered almost entirely with foliage and animals. 

In the center of the Capilla Major is the superb altar 
of marble and jasper, upon which is erected a silver and 
gold statue of St. James, attended by statues of four kneel- 
ing kings, and surrounded by thousands of jewelled lamps. 

Portugal is little more than a replica of Spain in the 
architecture of this period. The church of Sao Vicente, 
in Lisbon, the work of Filippo Terzi, the court architect, 
who came from Italy to work for the Jesuits in Portugal, 
has lovely twin towers, a dome, and many chapels. There 
is a Baroque church at Coimbra, and also at Thomar, but 
the best Baroque church in Portugal, is at Evova, a Car- 
thusian church in black and white marble, Churrigueresque 
in its fine use of detail and carving. 

Spanish and Portugese Ba- 
roque are in many respects the 
most pleasing of all the vari- 
eties one finds, whether from 
the influence of Italy or of 
those Moorish artizans who left 
their imprint on so many things 
Spanish. 

The ornamentation is always 
graphic, original, daring, and 
poetic in its Plateresque beauty 
of design. 

“We find the Baroque build- 
ing,” says a critic, “expressing 
an idea of strength, a playful 
conceit, a broad jest—in every 
case this idea is plainly indi- 
cated with the utmost self-con- 
sciousness. But the ostenta- 
tious artificiality has a good 
side. Better far the colossal 
mistakes of the pioneer than the 
petty rectitude of the pedant.” 

It must never be forgotten 
even by the lovers of Gothic, 
and Gothic alone, that the Ba- 
roque style had a merit all its 
own. The Baroque architects 
taught how to plan on a large 
scale, and to ornament pleas- 
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y Baroque, as Catedral de Santiago de Compostela, Santiago, Spain ingly with art and nature, and 


r of that style. 

a Churrigueresque portal between two 
he piers of the interior are formed of 
alzernating in sections, and the capitals 


to make a doorway so beautiful 
indeed, that one enters it with a joyous anticipation of 
what one is to see within. 
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MARBLE MAIN ALTAR 


Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, Mobile, Ala. 
Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Toolen, D.D. 


es of rich orings invest this altar with a beauty of vari and contrast. The purple and red 
li Pesco silhouettes the monoliths on a background of white Statuario Secundo marble while 

in the niche ri a beautiful sculpture of the _ Immaculate Conception illuminated by the radi- 

ance of the brilliant golden mosaic cupola. Produced entirely by Daprato Statuary Company. 
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MARBLE AND MOSAIC MAIN ALTAR 
St. Clement’s Church, Chicago, Illinois 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. A. Rempe, Pastor 
Chiampo Rosa marble which, as its name implies, is of a delicate rose tint, supplies the dominam 
this exquisite art creation. The bright colors of Fior di Pesco, Breccia Montalta and the brillia 


cuted mosaics provide a beautiful contrast. This fine altar, together with its bronze fitti 
product of the studios of Daprato Statuary Company, Chicago, New York, Pietrasafll 
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CLOSE-UP VIEW MARBLE ALTAR 
St. Clement’s Church, Chicago, Illinois 


tistry in marble altars implies work that will stand close and minute inspection. Many seemingly 
¢ altars when examined in this critical manner disclose surprising lack of technique in execu- 
tion. Daprato productions, which are built to rank as works of art, display their supe- 

rior craftsmanship to the satisfaction of the most exacting critic. 
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MARBLE CHAPEL ALTAR, HOTEL DIEU, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul 


A pleasing ensemble of white and colored marbles wrought with consummate skill. Three beau 
railing of rich design and statues that are gems of marble sculpture disclose the painstaking @# 

of talented artis Produced in their entirety in the studios of Daprato Statuary 

Company, Chicago, New York, Pietrasanta. } 
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CHURCH OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI, SO. FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Rev. L. A. Langlois, Pastor 


y and liturgical correctness are outstanding features of this delightful church sanctuary. The 
the altar is separated from the altar proper with a passageway between, while the taber- 
s designed so that it may: be completely veiled. Selected marbles and superlative work- 
nship ennobled by grace of form invest this altar with a purity of feeling that is truly 
fitting and ecclesiastical. A production of the studios of Daprato Statuary Com- 
pany, Chicago, New York, Pietrasanta. 
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Pd 
MAIN ALTAR, ST. PATRICK’S CHURCH, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Rev. John P. O’Connell, Pastor 


mass of pearl gray brilliant with the lustre of polished Chiampo Perla marble forms a most 
ground for an altar enriched with gold mosaic and ornamented with Verde Piasco, Verde 
Rosso Verona marbles. The crucifix in life proportions rises within a niche made 
a series of bronze panels with emblems of religious symbolism executed in 
sharp relief. Designed by Adolf Scherrer, Architect, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Product of Daprato Statuary Company. 
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RIGALICO ALTAR AND RAILING 


St. Andrew’s Convent, Chicago, IIl. 
Sisters of Providence 
€ purest principles of design, elegant in outline and exquisite in detail, the furnishings of thi 
present a never-failing gratification to the eye. Every line has a meaning and every 
detail is subservient to the best general effect. 
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CIBORIUM ALTAR, ST. MATTHIAS CHURCH, YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
Rey. Francis Kozelek, Pastor 


‘sive proportions and large scale dimensions impart to baldachin altars the appearance of sol 
and imposin ness. This artistic structure of marble and scagliola commands attention 
the b sauty of its design and execution rather than its size. White and colored marble 


been judiciously enricl with Venetian mosaic. Specially designed and executed 
Daprato Statuary Company. 
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GRANITE AND MARBLE MONUMENT 


Rev. C. I. Kelly, St. Donato’s Church, New Haven, Conn. 
Designed and executed by Daprato Statuary Company 


religious monument deserves a special place when erected out of doors. A work of art 

| executed with attractive realism: serves, as does: this beautiful memorial, to remind all of 

and aspirations of the human heart. Wrought of enduring materials its inspiring beauty may 
be expected to exert a beneficent religious influence for generations to come. 
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DAPRATO STAINED GLASS WINDOWS . ‘ 


Art mastery in stained glass implies far more than merely fine technique in mechanical ex 
unquestionably is a most essential part of a beautiful window, but it must be preceded b 
drawings or cartoons of surpassing artistic excellence. These sketches prepared 

artists illustrate how thoroughly we are equipped for superior performance in 

duction of stained glass windows. 
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BRONZE TENEBRARIUM, PASCHAL CANDLESTICK 
AND COMMUNION RAILING GATES 


eations of Daprato artists give a striking impression of the artistry that results when just 
€ is preserved between the material of which an object is composed, its ultimate 
purpose and the particular mode of decoration conferred upon it. 
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MARBLE SCULPTURES FROM DAPRATO STUDIOS 


Here are illustrated two marble statues recently produced in the studios of Daprato Statuary Compal 
is directed especially to the grace of pose, the artistic propositions of the figures and their fault 
ecution throughout. The excellence of quality which establishes these productions as “works 

art” costs but little more than’ what is asked by other studios for decidedly mediocre work. 
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BRONZE CANDLESTICKS 


k of individual design will invariably add special distinction to the altar. These candlesticks are 
cimens of hand-chased bronze work produced by the artists of Daprato studios. Churches 
ing new and original designs will be interested to know that Daprato facilities insure 

the very finest quality of metal craftsmanship. 
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MARBLE PULPIT, ST. WENDELIN’S CHURCH, ST. WENDELIN, IND. 
Rev. James Pfeiffer, Pastor 


Shaped in perfect symmetry and executed with faultless artistry, this pulpit has proved a most attract! 
the church in which it is installéd. It is carved of Bianco P white Carrara marble with coll 
Breccia Montalto and base of Piastraccia marble. The bases and capitals of all columns as ¥ 

as the molding and cusps are of gold bronze. Specially designed and executed by Daprat 

Statuary Company, Chicago, New York, Pietrasanta. 


churches Are Intended to Seclude 


fan from Common Every-Day Existence 


id to procure to the worshipper that state of mental rest which 
ables him to partake of such blessed consolation as religion alone 
in bestow. 


ine religious art in various ways contributes to this transfiguration, 
-it were, of the human mind. Its fascinating beauty instantly 
tracts the eye while the sacred story it tells touches the heart and soul. 


he studios of the Daprato Statuary Company foster the highest 
leals in the production of ecclesiastical art, and offer the surest means 
[ beautifying the church interior. 


Write us when interested in any of the following: 


ALTARS 

ALTAR RAILINGS >} Marble, Scagliola, Rigalico 
PULPITS . 

STATUES—Marble, Orbronze, Cement, Composition 
STATIONS OF THE CROSS—(Groups and Relief) 
CEMETERY GROUPS—Marble, Orbronze, Cement 
WINDOWS-—Stained Antique Glass of Exceptional Workmanship 
SOUNDING BOARDS—Daprato Patented Adjustment 
TREASURY LOCK STEEL TABERNACLE SAFES 
BAPTISMAL FONTS—Marble, Composition 
SHRINES—Marble, Scagliola, Rigalico 

CHRISTMAS CRIBS—Composition 


ATALOGUES, PHOTOGRAPHS OR DESIGNS UPON REQUEST 


YAPRATO STATUARY COMPANY 


Pontifical Institute of Christian Art 


2-770 W. Adams St. 53 Barclay St. PIETRASANTA 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. ITALY 


Note carefully above addresses. Beware of imitators. 
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